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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
‘* AUNT SUSAN,” 
You have heard, dear children, of wicked kings, 


, who when they found they must die, caused many 


others to be killed, in order that there might be 


» mourning at their death. This was because they 


knew nobody would be sorry to have them die, 


| but every body would rejoice, on account of their 
» wickedness and cruelties. 


But if you wish to be 


' regretted when you die I can tell you of a better 


_ pursuit of happiness as any of you. 


' they all loved her in return. 
| be a universal benefactress, a second lady Bounti- 


attacked with a violent illness. 


way than this. Do all the good you can while you 
le; then every body will mourn yonr death. 
Susan Willard was a little girl, as eager in the 


She was not 
particularly selfish; on the contrary she was very 


' willing to oblige others when she could do it with- 


out too great a sacrifice of her own happiness, 


' and on the whole, she was very well liked by her 
_ companions. Still she was very far from having 
_ learned that the great secret of being happy our- 
| selves, is to try to make others so. 


Susan was very fond of building castles in the 


_ air, She used to sit for hours, imagining herself 


_ a“‘grown up lady,” and forming plans as to what 
| she would do in this situation. 


| elto be very rich, and therefore it was easy to 
_ Intend also to give away a great deal of money. It 


She always intend- 


is quite surprising how much money she gave to 
the poor, in these her imaginary castles, and how 
In fact, she was to 


ful. It is true, she did not form many plans of 


visiting the poor, instructing them, examining into 
| their wants; such self-denying labors did not enter 
| Into her calculations. 


She did not know that giv- 
ing out of one’s abundance is but a small merit, 
and that this alone will not secure the love of others. 
No, not half so well as a cup of water, given with 
akind word and a kind look. 

When Susan was seventeen years old, she was 
It proved through 


God’s blessing, the means of great good to her. 


| She saw that she was a sinner, and was led to 


seek salvation through Christ. After her recov- 
ery, the whole course of her life was changed. 
Instead of living, as before, to please herself, it 
was now her great object to please and glorify her 
Saviour, and to do good to men. 

Passing over a period of twenty years, we find 





my life. 
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Susan again in different circumstances. Her pa- 
rents were both dead. A gentleman who was ten- 
derly attached to her, and to whom she had ex- 
pected to be united, had died also a short period 
before the time fixed for the marriage. Thus Su- 
san was left alone in the world. But her trials 
were blessed to her. Instead of yielding to a sel- 
fish sorrow, she set about seeing what she could 
do for others. An old maiden aunt lived ina 
neighboring village, and thither Susan removed. 
Her father had left a little property, and this she 
expended in doing good. There was not a per- 
son in the village, old or young, who had not ex- 
perienced her kindness. There was not one who 
did not know and Jove ‘‘ Aunt Susan.” 

But it pleased God, after a few years to call her 
to himself. She died of consumption; and during 
her illness, many were the marks of gratitude and 
respect she received from the grateful villagers. 
Could such a person die unlamented? The tears 
shed around her bedside, and for many weeks 
after her death, answer the question. Her last 
words were words of faith and prayer, of hope and 
love. Young reader, if you wish that your death 
should be lamented, seek to do good while you 
live. 
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WONDERFUL PRESERVATION, 
[From the Diary of Mr. Cherry, Missionary to Southern India.} 


The day on land had been calm and beautiful; 
at sea the wind had blown very strong, but we 
knew it not, till informed by Dr. Steele who re- 
mained on board the brig. 

We sailed four miles and reached the mouth of 
the river, & a little after dark attempted to pass out 
to sea to go on board the vessel. We had our 
‘* long boat,” which the captain assured me was 
perfectly safe; we found, when it was too late, that 
from some cause unknown to us, the surf had risen 
to a tremendous height. To attempt to return 
would jeopard our lives, The surf rose higher, 
wave upon wave rolled and broke as our little bark 
rode triumphaatly onward. It was a fearful time, 
but go we must; there was no remedy. Now the 
waters dashed and foamed like the rushing of a 
mighty cataract! We were nearly a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, and just about to pass the 
outer and highest surf, when lo, it rose high above 
us, and in an instant we were swallowed in the sea. 
Our sascars (native boatmen) were like fish in the 
water, but their screams as they rolled upon the 
night air, mingled with the roar of warring waves 
were dreadful; they started immediately for the 
shore. One of them dragged the captain with 
him to the beach and saved his life. Several 
times as I rose I caught hold of the boat, and was 
as often dashed from it. It whirled as if it were a 
feather, and in my efforts to hold on I received 
several severe bruises. Finding that it was worse 
than useless, I let the boat go, and resolved to take 
hold on Jesus Christ with no prospect of saving 
I lifted my heart to God, and stretched 
my arms for the shore. Sumatra’s shore was not 
the shore of Canaan, still it was my duty to toil 
and struggle on while the Lord gave me strength. 
Every nerve was exerted to the utmost in strug- 
gling upward and downward, and by the blessing 
of God, onward, as surf upon surf rolled and rose 
and broke and fell upon me with a torrent force. 
Amid my struggles I thought of dear brother T. 
D. Weld, while near drowning in Alum River; 
his mother at that same hour was at home praying 
for her son. The reflection forced itself upon me, 
I too have a praying mother, and it may be that she 
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is now kneeling at the altar of prayer pleading for 
me. The Lord hears a mother’s prayer, and it 
may be I shall be saved. 1 thought too, of dear 
Brother Steele and rejoiced that he remained on 
board the brig. Did Jesus ever appear precious 
to my soul, it was m that hour of deepest peril. 
Oh what a time was that! I felt myself to be be- 
tween this and the world of spirits, probably never 
to return. Yet the language of my soul was, 
though the waves swallow me up and drown this 
body, yet will I trust in Jesus, When negrly an 
hour had passed away, to the surprise of the cap- 
tain and his men I reached the shore. They had 
given me up as lost. I had drunk so much salt 
water and was so entirely exhausted that I was 
unable to stand. Inalittle while a fire was built, 
and by it we dried our clothes as well as we could 
and staid on the beach all night. Just before 
reaching the shore I saw a boat and asked for 
help, but the hard unfeeling China men replied, 
‘‘we are going to our junk, help yourself.” 
They soon found they could not go and came back. 
From one of them I bought a native cloth, and 
was glad to wear it in native style as a shelter 
from the wind. The next day we hired a large 
native boat and the surf having fallen considera- 
bly, we crossed safely and again were on our 
vessel. The China men waited till night, and then 
with some ten or twelve men in their boat they 
attempted to cross, in vain, for Mad boat was 
swamped and all were drowned! en I heard 
of it, I was much moved, and felt that if I had been 
near them I would have plunged in for their res- 
cue, and rejoiced in an opportunity to show them 
the difference between a Budhist’s and a Christian’s 
heart.—.Mother’s Magazine. 
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TRUTH, THE BRIGHTEST GEM. 


The clock struck five, the joyful hour for sis-.,, 
ter Emma’sreturn from school. ‘* There she is; 
cried little George, who was weary with long 
watching at the window. ‘‘ Do‘let me run to the 
brook, dear mother, and meet her.”? The per- 
mission was given, and away he ran to throw his 
arms around his kind sister Emma. ‘‘ But what 
is the matter, sister?”’ inquired the little boy, as 
he held up his lips forthe kiss. ‘‘ Oh, not much,” 
was the answer, for just then Emma’s heart was 
too full to permit her to say ‘‘much.” They 
soon reached the parlor, but Emma’s sorrowful 
looks did not escape her mother’s notice. She did 
not, however, ask any questions, for Emma always 
felt that her mother was the best friend in the 
world, and was accustomed to goto her with all 
her perplexities. 

At tea Emma was silent, and little George was 
much puzzled to find his sister so indifferent to 
his stories about his kitten and Rosa, the little 
dog; nor did she smile as usual, when she heard 
that he had been ‘‘ an industrious boy at his les- 
sons.” No, Emma could not smile; her heart 
was heavy; and yet perhaps some of my readers 
will wonder at it, when they hear how very small 
a thing could so much disturb the happy girl. 
Emma had that day sinned against her conscience. 
She was usually in the habit of listening to the 
voice of this friend in her bosom, and obeying it, 
and so her days passed happily. There was in 
her face the sunshine of the soul, so that one felt 
happy in looking at her. The time appeared very 
long before George went to bed, but at last all 
was still, and Emma found her mother alone in the 
parlor, ready, as she always was, to hear her 
troubles, and pour into her spirit the balm of con- 
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solation. ‘* Dear mother, I have sinned against 
my couscience to-day, and I ——— so miser- 
able.” Poor Emma could say no™more. ‘‘ Tell 
me, Emma,” said her mother, calmly, ‘‘ what has 
been the difficulty.” ‘‘ Why, mother, it was only 
asum which I had to do in division, When I 
was trying to prove it, [ could not possibly make 
jt compare with the answer, and so I put down the 
right figures, and carried them to my teacher. 
She looked at it a moment, and then said, 
‘* Emma did you add up this sum?” ‘‘ Yes,” | 
replied. ‘* How then does it appear that every 
figure is wrong?” I told her the truth, then, but 
she looked at me with a good deal of compassion, 
and told me that she ‘‘ had supposed I was a girl 
of integrity, but I had now tried to deceive her, 
and had displeased God!” Oh, mother, I never 
was so unhappy in my life, what shall Ido? Ido 
not know how [ could do such a thing; I have 
grieved the Saviour, and Miss Carlton thinks I am 
a deceitful girl.” Ae 

‘*T am grieved for you, my child, for in this in- 
stance you have stepped from God’s path of truth, 
that pleasant path which has to you, Emma, been 
a path of peace. But I do not think you a deceit- 
ful girl. A sudden and powerful temptation pre- 
sented, and in a moment you swerved into that 
dark and forbidden way whose sharp thorns and 
briars have already pierced and wounded you.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, how true it is that the way of 
transgressors is hard! I have been unable to 
study, or play, or do any thing but think of my 
wicked heart.” 

‘*Emma, there is a balm for your wounded 
spirit. If you feel that you have sinned against 
God, and are really penitent,—which always im- 
plies a determination, with his assistance, to do so 
no more, to be a child of truth, to delight in it just 
as He does, then He will receive and love you as 
before. You’know the way to the Saviour, Emma.” 

Such bitterness of soul Emma never experienc- 
ed again. She was forgiven by her Saviour—by 
her teacher, and her affectionate mother. Truth 
had long sparkled like a beautiful diamond on her 
fair brow, and although its lustre was obscured for 
a moment, it shone out in new beauty. It became 
a shield and a breast-plate, by which she was en- 
abled to ward off the attacks of temptation. That 
sorrowful day was never forgotten. The way of 
sin was so dark, and fearful, ‘‘ leading down to 
the chambers of death,” that Emma blessed God 
for leading her back so quickly into the sweet 
paths of Truth.—.Mother’s Magazine. 

—~<>— 
FATAL EFFECTS OF DELAY THROUGH THE LOVE 
OF DANCING. 

A minister, well known to the writer, related the 
substance of the following narratives: 

There was a young woman, who for a time ap- 
peared attentive to Christian instruction, and un- 
der religious impressions. She seemed hopeful, 
and her conduct in general was correct; but there 
was one sinful folly to which she cleaved, and 
which she would notrenounce. This was dancing. 
At length her serious concern about religion weak- 
ened and declined, and she gave way to a love of 
worldly follies and gaieties. Not long was she 
permitted to pursue this course. She went toa 
dance, and danced through most of the night. 
Next day illness seized her. The disease soon 
proved a typhus fever. Ina little while she be- 
came delirious. Thus she continued, and thus 
she died. How solemn the change from the danc- 
ing room to the grave! How awful the entrance 
upon the eternal world, of a soul whose almost 
latest hours of rational life on earth, had been 
spent amidst the follies of a dancing room, and 
those follies so beloved, that for them the Saviour 

and eternal life had been neglected! 

The narrator further stated, there was a young 
woman, who attended his ministry at Longford. 
She was one among a number of inquirers after 
religion. She seemed promising; but her good- 
ness was like the morning cloud and the early 
dew. She gave way toa spirit of indifference, and 
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house of God. One day she went to Bedworth 
wake, danced till midnight, went home, caught 
cold, and the cold brought on consumption. The 
minister, under whom she formerly sat, often visit- 
ed her; but his instructions seemed to produce lit- 
tle effect. Shehad apparently hardly a ray of 
hope. One of his friends saw her a few days be- 
fore she died. She then referred to the dance; 
spoke of never having her health from that fatal 
night; pointed out a spot in the chapel ground, in 
which she wished to be buried; and requested 
that the minister, whose instructions she had in 
health neglected, would preach from this text, 
** Warn them from me.” Soon afterwards her 
soul was suinmoned to meet her God. How many 
such warnings stand as beacons to the young, and 
bid them shun the paths of sin and folly!’ Young 
reader, will you regard these warnings and be 
blest? or disregard them, and, hereafter, yourself 
become another monument of the sin and folly of 
neglecting the Saviour? 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE MISCHIEVOUS CIGAR! OR APRIL FOOLING. 
BY FRANCES. 

My cousin, Henry Daniels, was a boy whom all 
the world could love; not for his superior educa- 
tion, or beauty, or wealth, but for his noble and 
affectionate disposition. 

If any member of the family wished an errand 
done, he was ever ready. If any of his school- 
mates desired a favor, and such a favor as few 
would confer, Henry Daniels was invariably ask- 
ed first; and if the sacrifice, required of him, was 
great in obliging his friend, still greater, he felt, 
would be the pleasure resulting from it. If there 
were tears among his fellows, he was the first to 
see them, and wipe them away; and the only one 
who could listen patiently, to the continuous tale 
of juvenile troubles. He was the best, and most 
amiable boy lever knew. Yet he, in one instance, 
inconsiderately caused unhappiness in his family. 
It was a day of much enjoyment to the young; 
and wherever there was pleasure, Henry was a 
sincere participator therein; so closely was his 
happiness interwoven with those of his friends. It 
was the first day of April. Early on the morning 
of that day, my cousin came to me with his happy 
smile, informing me of his plans for the day, and 
said, ‘‘ Will it do for me to April-fool father and 
mother to-day?” and he looked as if it would bea 
gratification he could scarcely forego. I knew 
not what tosay. Then he continued, ‘‘I know 
father does not play with us much, but I am sure, 
he cannot object to alittle fun to-day.” I answer- 
ed, ‘“‘I fear you have not sufficient judgment 
and caution to do it respectfully and well.” 
‘* Well, I will try,” said he, turning towards me 
his beautiful, bright eyes, in triumphant anticipa- 
tion, then gaily bounded away. At breakfast he 
said to his mother, ‘‘ Oh mamma, what bug is that 
swimming on your coffee. When his father look- 
ed for his pocket handkerchief, at dinner, Henry 
said, ‘‘ Look this side, papa.” Each succeeded 
well, but he thought that way of making fools, 
was too common for him; quite worn out, and he 
tried to think of something new. In the afternoon 
he found an ‘‘ imitation cigar,” made of wood, 
covered with tobacco leaves, and something fixed 
into and around the end to resemble fire. When 
Henry saw it, he jumped up, saying, ‘‘ There, 
now, if this cigar does not make them stare, I 
shall think they are ‘‘ no fools.” Putting the cigar 
in his mouth, he went to find his father, and as he 
entered one of the business streets, he saw him 
coming towards him on the other side, and imme- 
diately began to look about, as if he had not seen 
his father. As Mr. Daniels approached, Henry 





indulged this, till at length she seldom came to the 


turned his head suddenly, and seeing his father 
notice the cigar, took it quickly from his mouth, 
and covered it in his hand with his handkerchief, 
the more to deceive his father; and passing him 
without looking up again, walked towards home, 


——————_—_LL——————— 


Mr. Daniels had not observed Henry, until he 


on his way to the transaction of other business, 
when he met his son. He really believed Henry 
had disobeyed him, and attempted to conceal it, 
because he had forbidden the use of cigars among 
his sons. He was troubled; and when he came 
to the Post Office, his thoughts were not upon the 
loss of money, but a far greater loss, as he sup- 
posed, the confidence between himself and son, 
He passed the office and did not think of the im. 
portant letter, until he returned home late at night, 
Mr. Daniels found Henry at home, and looking at 


ry, have I not said you must not smoke cigars?” 
** Yes Sir,” he answered, looking very grave, 
and feeling as roguish as possible. ‘‘ Do you not 
intend to obey me, my son?” asked his father, 
‘** Yes Sir.” ‘‘ Did you not suppose I should be 
exceedingly displeased to see you as I did this af. 
ternoon?” ‘No Sir,” he answered, still looking 
sober. His father seemed amazed, yet patiently 
Because—because,” said he laughing, ‘‘it is 
April fool day.”” Then all understood it, and all 
were amused except Mr. Daniels, who still looked 
sad. Henry could not conceive what wrong he 
had done, and was too much disappointed, in the 
failure of his scheme to please his father, then to 
ask. And Mr. Daniels, not certain but his money 
might yet be secured, chose to say nothing about 
it; thinking, that if he lost it, then would be the 
better time to 
subject. 

The next morning the letter was sent. It went 
without delay, and was immediately answered— 
but it went one day too late; the many hundreds 
were lost. 

Mr. Daniels was not rich, and could not but feel 
unable to lose so much. He had intended to ap- 
propriate that money to the education of Henry, 
who, he now felt, must do without a complete edu- 
cation, or obtain it by his own exertions. He 
now informed Henry of this loss with all the cir- 
cumstances. Henry was extremely surprised, 
and expressed no less of sorrow. He resolved to 
have no more to do with April fooling—whether 


dangerous play; and this lesson like most others 
enforced by experience, was long and well re- 
membered. North. Brookfield, Ms. 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO DOUBTED. 

I heard a little boy say to his mother the other 
day, ‘*‘ Mother, you and my Sunday School teach- 
er are always telling me that God made every 
thing; I have been thinking of a great many 
things that God did not make; he did not make 
the chairs and tables in this room, nor the look- 


make a little image I saw the other day, that could 


it was alive; for the lady who showed it to me, 

said it was made by a cripple in the East Indies, 

who got his living by making such things,” 
Now this was a foolish little boy, as you may 


these: ‘‘ What are the chairs, tables, and little 
image made of, my son?” ‘* Why, the chairs 
and tables are made of wood, to be sure, mother; 
and the image was made of—I don’t know what 
the image was made of; but a great many curious 
things, | should think; the dress was silk, with 
gold trimmings on it; and there were springs and 
wires inside, which I could not see; then the lady 
took a little key and turned it round in the side of 





intending to play the same trick with his mother. 


the image, and O! how curiously it turned its 





came near, just as he took the cigar from his © 
mouth; and his haste would not permit him to | 
stop to speak to him. At that time, Mr. Daniels © 
had large debts, at a distance, in a very unsafe | 
condition, and fearing he should lose the whole, had 
written a letter to despatch to the place, imme. | 
diately, and intended to leave it at the Post Office | 





~ 


him, surprised and grieved, asked calmly, ‘‘ Hen. 4 


asked, ‘‘Then why did you try to conceal it?” : 





give Henry suitable advice upon the f 


right or wrong, he knew it was certainly a very f 


ing glass, nor the carpet, and I am sure he did not 


move its head and its hands, and looked just asif F 





suppose; and his mother soon convinced him of F 
his folly by asking him a few questions, such af 
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head and looked at me and then at her. 1 wish it 
could have spoken to us.” ‘*Stop, my child; 
did the man make the wood, and the gold, and all 
the curious things about the image?” ‘‘O no, 
mother, the wood grew in a tree, and the gold that 
shone so brightly on the little image was dug out 
of the earth, and the silk was made by the silk- 
worm.” ‘* And who, my child, made the tree to 

row for man’s use, and the gold to be hid in the 


dark earth? and who made the silk-worm, with its 
curious power to work for our benefit?” The lit- 
tle boy was silent, for he knew he had been wrong, 
and his mother continued—‘‘ It was God, my child, 
as I have often told you; but, as you have doubt- 
ed the truth of what I said before, I must repeat it 
again in the words of that book which is truth it- 
self. ‘He gives us life, and breath, and all 
things; and he gives man the power to make and 
fashion these things as he will; these are called 
the works of art; but the works of nature all come 


from the hand of God. 


You admired the curious image you saw, and 
were pleased that it could move its head and its 
hands by means of springs placed inside the body ; 
but did you never look at your own wonderful 
frame and admire its curious workmanship. The 
little image could not move unless some one 
touched a spring, which put it in motion, and then 
it could only*move for a little while, until it was 
Your body is furnished with | 
bones, and tendons, and nerves, and muscles, all | 
at your command, and you have only to think of a 


wound up again. 


motion you wish to make, and they obey. 


You cannot look within you, nor about you, 
without seeing the hand of God in all things. 
Look at the earth, with its wonderful productions. 
The seeds we sow in it, after being for a time 
hidden, return to us again enlarged and changed 
in form, but God makes them to increase and 
multiply. Look at the lofty tree that springs from 
a small kernel, how it spreads its roots that support 
it against the wind, and are like so many pipes to 
carry the water into the trunk; then the branches 
are little canals that carry the sap the roots have 
taken from the earth into the leaves and stems, 
In summer 
it affords us shade, and in winter it feeds our fire, 


and thus make the tree live and grow. 


besides being useful in many other ways. 


Look at the plants that spring from the earth; 
they are so many that you could never count them 
or learn all their names, and so beautiful that you 
could never cease to admire them. Every coun- 
try is furnished with different kinds of insects; 
some so bright and dazzling that they are called 
diamond beetles, and others colored with dyes so 
various that a poet compares them to ‘‘ atoms of 
the rainbow hovering round.” The hand of God 
is displayed every where, even in the little worm 
that crawls beneath our feet, and we must not de- 


spise or overlook the smallest of his works. 


Look at the heavens, ‘‘ the work of his fingers, 
the moon and the stars that he has ordained;”’ 
you will not say these are the works of man, for 
I could 
spend hours in telling you of the wonderful works 
of God; but I hope I have said enough to convince 
you that man only uses what God has given him; 
and, as you grow older, I hope you will learn and 
understand more of his wisdom and power; but 
you are old enough now to love him for his good- 
hess, to admire him for his greatness, and obey 
him because he has made you to love and serve 
him; and never, my child, doubt that he made and 
governs all things, both in heaven and earth, and 


they are too high and wonderful for him. 


does all things well.” 
eee 
From the Lutheran Observer. 


EARLY CONVERSION. 


M. H. 


I am going to tell you a story respecting a little 
boy who died a few years ago, before he had at- 


tained the age of six years. 


His name was M. L. C. he lived in a village in 
Pennsylvania. He was a very interesting little 
boy, and was sent to the Sunday School so soon 


a He was 
very attentive to the questions and instructions of 


as he was able to walk to the church. 
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the superintendent and teachers of the school. 
In the spring of 1832 when the scarlet fever raged 
in the village, little M. L. often accompanied his 
futher when he visited the sick and dying in that 
place. In April he was attacked by the same 
disease that had ‘aken some of his school-fellows 
to eternity before him. 

He had apparently recovered from the first at- 
tack, and began to attend school, when he took 
cold and relapsed. So soon as he was taken the 
second time he told his mother that he would net 
recover, that he was sure he would die, &e. He 
said to his father, ‘‘I am very sick, and think | 
shall die; and you ought to pray with me as you 
did with Mrs. K. and other sick people before 
they died.” 

This gave rise to a long conversation between 


you when you die? 


to heaven where God is.”’ Do you think all peo- 


ple can’t go to heaven.” My dear L. are you not 


‘*J never did do such bad things as many bad 
people do. 


quarrel, and say many bad words.” 


the will of your parents, &c. 


with the wicked every day. 


wish you to do, 


longer articulate. 


moment. 


to heaven. 


heaven?” 


Christ his only begotten Son. And then the par 


sus Christ. 


me to heaven.” 


don of his sins, and continued for some time 


love the Lord Jesus for dying for my sins.” 
From this time he was much engaged in prayer 


perintendent of the Sunday School. One nigh 





























him and his father, which was in substance as fol- 
lows: My son, what do you think will become of 
He said, ‘‘ I think I shall go 


ple go to heaven when they die? ‘‘no, bad peo- 
bad; did you never do any thing that was wrong? 


When I was in the streets, I saw 
them drunk, then they would curse and swear and 
It may be 
true, my little son, that you did not do as bad as 
those people did; but had you not often bad 
thoughts, and did you not get angry and give pa- 
rents naughty answers when they bid you do what 
you did not like to do? and sometimes you would 
run about on the Sabbath with the bad boys against 
Now all these 
things are not right in the sight of a holy God, 
whose eyes are too pure to behold sin with the 
least allowance; and it is said that God is angry 
He has seen all your 
thoughts and acts; now you must have displeased 
that good God by doing things which he did not 


He now began to look very sad, the tears gath- 
ered in his eyes, he wept—his father’s heart began 
to get so full and heavy that his tongue could not 
He left the room for a while to 
give vent to his sighs, while he prayed to the 
Lord for grace to support him at this eventful 


After he returned to the sick bed of his son, lit- 
tle M. L. looked on him with great anxiety and 
said; ‘‘ Father, who can go to heaven?” he wept 
—and said, ‘‘I know I have done wrong many 
times, and if God will punish me for it I can’t go 
He then looked at his father with 
great seriousness, and said, ‘‘ how can I get to 
His father then told him that God had 
so loved sinners that he had sent his son Jesus 
Christ into the world, and he, Jesus, died on the 
cross to make peace with God for sinners; and 
Jesus did not stay in the grave but has risen from 
the dead, and is gone to God in heaven, and is 
pleading for sinners, so that when the poor sinner 
feels sorry for his past sins, and prays to God to 
forgive his sins, and trusts in Jesus for help, God 
then pardons all his sins for the sake of Jesus 


doned sinner can go to heaven for the sake of Je- 


His countenance then began to brighten, and he 
said with a smile, ‘‘I do love the Lord Jesus 
Christ; I hope he will forgive my sins and take 
His father then kneeled at his 
bed to pray; so soon ashe began, the child also 
commenced praying with a loud voice for the par- 


“God forgive me for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 
After he was done praying, he said again, ‘* I do 


so much so, that it caused many to visit him; his 
room was often crowded, he would often call on 
one or another to pray for him, especially the su- 


when he was in great agony he said to the people 
in the room, ‘‘ O do help me, O Jesus help me.” 


ll 


Then an old lady said to him, L. the Lord Jesus 
will soon deliver you. He then said, ‘‘O how I 
,do love the Lord Jesus, I hope He soon will send 
| his Angels to take me home.” 

Another time when his father came into the 
room, the child lying near the window where he 
could see out, and seeing his father’s horse, said, 

‘* Father, there is the old borse which I have 

often rode, but I shall never ride him any more; 

but I hope I shall fly on angel’s wings to heaven.” 

That same day his sister went to his bed when 

he was lying with his hands folded, apparently in 
deep meditation; when he saw her, he said, ‘‘ do 
sing me that pretty hymn, ‘ Jesus my all to heav- 
en is gone;’”’ when she commenced singing, he 
clasped his hands and joined her, singing aloud, 

** Jesus my all to heaven is gone.”’ 

A few days before he died, when his mother 
was weeping at his bedside, he looked at her as 
though he wished to comfort her, and said, ‘‘moth- 
er, don’t cry, [ am going to my little sister, (who 
had died some time before,) I wish I was with her 
now.”’ That same afternoon he was visited by an 
old German Reformed minister, who had heard of 
him, and could speak but very little in the Eng- 
lish language. He said to the child,—L. ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour,” his answer was simple— 
‘**T hope he is mine.” ‘The old minister then gave 
out a few lines and commenced singing in Ger- 
man, when L. began to sing with them so loud, 
and uttered the words so distinctly, that the old 
man was tvo much affected to sing, but kneeled 
down and prayed. 

The last day he lived he talked but little, but 
appeared to be in his senses, and when any per- 
son would pray he would fold his hands, and when 
he could no longer speak it was observed that his 
lips would move, and it was believed he was pray- 
ing. He died without a struggle, as one who fell 
in a deep slumber, on the 12th May, 1832. O 
how true is the word of the’ Lord which saith, 
** Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings He 
hath perfected praise.” An Eye Witness. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


A spider had prepared his web in one corner of 
my room, with great care and skill, and having 
completed it in the most perfect manner, he retir- 
ed to its darkest recesses to lie in wait for his prey. 
Soon, a little thoughtless fly became entangled in 
the net, and the spider, warned by the struggles of 
the victim to obtain his freedom, leaving his hiding 
place, turned one web around him, and retired 
upon some slight cause of alarm. By and by he 
again approached the fly, turned another web 
around him and retired. This was repeated sev- 
eral times, till the fly was fast bound and incapa- 
ble of resistance, when the spider fell upon him 
and deprived him of existence by sucking his life’s 
blood. 

The thought occurred to me while I was watch- 
ing this process, that there was a striking analogy 
between the spider, his web, and the fly, and the 
vender of intoxicating drinks, his shop, and his 
customers. The vender builds or hires his shop, 
fills it with barrels, decanters and glasses, all ar- 
ranged in the order best calculated to allure atten- 
tion and inflame the appetite, and then a sign var- 
nished and gilded, ‘‘ waves in the wind,” or glit- 
ters on the front. He then takes his stand and 
waits for the receipt of custom. Soon, some un- 
suspicious one approaches and enters. A glass of 
‘‘cordial ”’ is poured out, drunk, and payment is 
made. ‘Thus the web is turned once round, By 
and by he comes again, and another web is turn- 
ed, and then another, and another still. Now the 
victim may make an effort to escape, but in vain. 
The web is fixed—the fetters are strong—the ap- 
petite is confirmed. There is no hope. His life 
is given for a prey, anda great ransom cannot de- 
t| liver him. 

But to return to the spider. All his designs and 
plans, from the first moment that he spins his 
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preys not upon his own species. 
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thread and attaches it securely, regard only his 
personal benefit. Solitary and alone he lives, and 
spends his life in depriving others of that which he 
cannot restore. No matter what others may suf- 
fer, he is the gainer. The struggles, and the 
pains, and the tortures they undergo, are of no 
concern to him. His object is gain. And is there 
no resemblance here? Do not the widow and the 
fatherless cry, and the land mourn, because of the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks, and do not the ven- 
ders shut their ears? But once more—the spider 
He sucks the 
blood of a different race. But to whom does the 
spirit-dealer sell his baneful draught? To men— 
to husbands—to parents. The consequences of a 
spider’s daily depredations upon the insect tribe, 
affect only the individual victim. The effects of 
the spirit-dealer extend to a whole circle of rela- 
tives—affect a whole neighborhood; a town—a 


nation—the world—time—eternity. 
[Geo. Banner and Advocate. 





EDITORIAL. 





ANNA AND EMILY.--No. 8. 


Anna was soon well enough to sit up, and Emily 
often spent an afternoon with her. One day when 
she was there, aunt W. had a visitor down stairs, 
and was obliged to leave the little girls by themselves. 
Anna had been so long accustomed to have every 
body in the house realy to gratify her wants as soon 
as they were expressed, that she could not easily lay 
aside the whining tone of authority which she had 
thus acquired. 

Emily was so glad to have her little friend get 
well, that at first she found it easy to bear with this. 
But now that Anna was so nearly well, it seemed 
quite time for her to lay aside a habit which was cer- 
tainly not very agreeable. 

After they had amused themselves pleasantly for 
some time, Anna began to grow tired anda little fret- 
ful. ‘‘ Come Emily,” said she, “ you must put away 
all my- books now, for I am tired of them.” 

Emily had just found a story in one of the books 
which she wanted to read, and shedid not move from 
the place where she had seated herself. 

‘* Make haste!” said Anna, much surprised at the 
delay. ‘I tell you I’m tired of having the books 
here.” 

*¢ Well, well, just wait till I’ve finished this story 
can’t you?” returned Emily. 

** You ought to do every thing I want you to,” said 
Anna, “‘ for mother says so.” 

‘**[ don’t mean to mind you, I’m sure,” returned 
Emily. 

‘¢ Then I mean to ask mother to send you home.” 

Emily dropped the book in which she had been 
so much interested, and looked ashamed and frighten- 
ed. What would her mother think, if she should 
be sent home! Besides, bow foolish and how wicked 
it was to be so unkind to her dear little cousin, who, 
if she did sometimes seem a little peevish, was after 
all, a great deal better than herself! These thoughts 
passed quickly through her mind, and in a moment 
she silently gathered up the books, and took them 
into Anna’s little room. While she was arranging 
them in the library she began to think again that it 
was a great pity that she must mind Anna. 

‘What if I should go home!” thought she. “J 
guess that Anna would be sorry for what she has 
said!” 

She immediately put on her bonnet and cloak, and 
marched into the chamber where she had left Anna. 


The little girl was lying back in the easy-chair, 
with her face drawn up into a very unamiable ex- 
pression. When she saw that Emily had apparently 
prepared to go home, she started up with great ea- 


gerness. ; 


“Why Emily!” she exclaimed, “you are not 


‘© Why not?” returned Emily. 
wished I would.” 

Anna’s grand argument with Emily was always at 
hand, and she began to cry with great violence. 

Now it so happened that Miss Emily had no inceli- 
nation to go home, and had only intended to tease 
Anna a little, by making her think otherwise. She 
immediately threw off her bonnet and proceeded with 
many embraces and kisses, to declare that she was 
only in fun. 

Anna was comforted, but still the tears would keep 
coming, and it was long before she could speak, and 
tell Emily that she too was in fun in what she 
had said. 

But to Emily’s great dismay, Anna’s forehead was 
covered with little red spots, which plainly showed 
that she had been in tears, 

** Oh dear,” said she, “there are those little spots, 
that always come on your forehead when you’ve 
been crying, and aunt will see them, and I shall have 
to tell her all about it.” 

‘¢ Let’s rub them off,” said Anna. 

The more her face was rubbed however, the redder 
it grew, and she at last declared that the skin was off 
in one place. So Emily gave up in despair, and when 
her aunt came in, was obliged to tell her all that had 
passed. 

Her aunt said that they were both to blame a little, 
and advised them to make use of a motto which she 
had herself, often occasion to remember, ‘ Bear and 
forbear.” 

* But aunt,” said Emily, “ it is so hard to be good 
all the time. Sometimes I don’t think before I speak, 
and sometimes when I do think, I can’t help saying 
sharp words, as mother calls them. 

‘© Well,” said Anna, ‘I don’t mean to be cross 
again, as long as I live. I see now, how foolish it is. 
We should be a great deal happier if we were pleas- 
ant all the time.” 

‘* Easier said than done,” replied her mother. 

‘Ts it hard for everybody?” asked Emily. ‘Oh 
dear, I dont want to keep trying, and trying and try- 
ing all the time, to be good. I want to grow perfect 
all in a minute.” 

While Emily was saying this, Anna had fallen 
asleep with her head upon her arm. Her mother said 
it would do her good to sleep awhile, and having ad- 
vised Emily not to disturb her, she went down stairs. 
When she had gone, the little girl took from her 
pocket a bit of lead pencil and a small piece of pa- 
per, and wrote a note to Anna, in which she express- 
ed great sorrow for all the unkind things she had done 
and said to her, and assured her that she loved her 
better than any body else, except her mother. E. 


“You said you 








VARIETY. 








A Noble Example. 


The following extract, it is hoped, may animate 
some of our young readers to imitate the example of 
a patriot of the American Revolution, that like him, 
by diligence and application, they may rise to the 
eminence of great and good men. 

‘* Many years ago, in an obscure country school in 
Massachusetts, an humble, conscientious, but indus- 
trious boy was to beseen, and it wasevident to all, that 
his soul was beginning to act and thirst for some intel- 
lectual good. He was alive toknowledge. Next we 
see him an apprentice on the shoe maker’s board, 
with a book spread open before him. Next we see 
him put forth, on foot, to settle in a remote town in 
this state, and pursue his fortunes there as q shoe- 
maker, his tools being carefully sent on before him. 
In a short time he is busied in the post of county sur- 
veyor for Litchfield county, being the most accom- 

lished mathematician in that section of the State. 

efore he is twenty-five years old, we find him sup- 

lying the astronomical matter of an Almanac, pu 
fished in New York. Next he is admitted to the 
bar, a self-qualified lawyer. Now he is found on the 
bench of the Superior Court. Next he becomes a 
member of the Continental Congress. ‘Then he is a 





going home?” 


CC 
Declaration of Independence. He continues a mem- 
ber of Congress fur nearly twenty years, and is ac- 
knowledged to be ove of the most useful men and 
wisest counsellors of the land. At length, having dis- 
charged every office with a perfect ability, and hon- 
ored in every sphere the name of a Christian, he dieg 
regretted and loved by his State and Nation. This 
man was Roger Sherman.”—Connecticut paper. 


a eee 
Truly Melancholy. 

A little girl aged 10, was burned to death in Wil- 
mington, Del. on the first day of May. She was 
kindling a fire in a furnace, when her clothing caught, 
and betore the flames could be extinguished, she wag 
so much burned that she died in a few hours. ‘The 
Journal says: ‘This little girl had been « Maying” 
with her companions. Her youthful and buoyant 
heart had beat warm and rapidly with the joyous feel- 
ings inspired by the enlivening beauties and pastimes 
of the season; she had culled the early flowers, and 


her associates; she had wandered by the clear stream, 
and listened to the early spring bled singing its merry 
chant in the shadow of the tender leafed trees; she 
had felt and rejoiced in the invigorating aid of the 
spring; the day had been one of buoyant happiness 
to her young heart; but, as the glowing sun sank in 
the west, the hand of the Destroyer was laid upon 
her tender frame, and she passed from the earth, in 
bitter agonies to her eternal rest. 


Se 
Accident from Percussion Caps. 


A son of Mr. Moses Boone, of Dundee, Kane, Co. II, 
playing with a canister of percussion caps, observed 
that when he shook them they emitted smoke. The 
child shook them harder, when they exploded and 
tore a part of his hand off, and broke his arm in two 
places. His sister was struck in the neck by a piece 
of the canister, and the jugular vein cut, which caus- 
ed her to bleed to death. 


es 
Beat this Who Can. 

Miss Mary Burnham, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Burnham, aged twelve years, and Miss Sarah Burn- 
ham, daughter of Mr. Luther Burnham, aged 12 
years, all of Montague, on Saturday, the 18th of 
April, braided eleven palm leaf Hats each, between $ 
o’clock, A. M. and 9 P. M.—Hampshire Gazette. 


—_p— 

Maxitms.—What blindeth the eye or what hideth 
the heart of man from himself like vanity? Lo! when 
thou seest not thyself, then others discover thee most 
plainly.— Economy of Human Life. 

As the tulip that is gaudy without smell, conspicu- 
ous without use; so is the man that setteth himself 
up on high and hath no merit.—Jb. 








POETRY. 








THE BURNT BOY. 


Children, I have astory. You are gay 
Among the pleasant things that childhood loves, 

I fancy—and a serious tale may show 
How, even to a child, a heart of peace 
Is needful, in the happiest hour of glee. 

Not many days ago, a little boy 
Of three years’ old, was happy in the home 
Of his kind parents—with his cradle friend, 

A playful babe, and a fond dog that loved 
To frolic with them and protect from harm. 

But all at once, a fearful fire blazed forth, 
Through all that home of love. The father fied, 
And mother with her babe; but scarce escaped, 
Through fright and suffocation. The fierce flame 
Raged on; and ’mid its roar, that little boy 
Moan’d, moan’d in vain; they could not save his life. 

Say, children, do you wonder, that a man 
Could searcely hold that father from his boy? 

And that the frantic mother wrung her bands, 
And wrung her hands, and cried, “‘My child! my child! 
My son is in the flames!” 

But the hot fire 
Consumed itself away in angry haste— 
And then, ’mid parting smoke wreaths, they could see 
The half-burnt corpse of their beloved boy, 
With his poor dog—together laid, to die! 
I will not try to say what grief and wo 
Follow that painful day. But, children, now 
Light-hearted in your comfortable homes, 
Would you be ready, with the rapid flame 
Commisioned to surround you? Do not turn 
And laugh the tears of pity all away, 
And with them, something whispering within, 
‘Tam not ready!” It is right to smile, 





member of the committee of six, to prepare the 


And to be happy, when the heart is right. 
Say, has your bosom peace? 


twined them in rich chaplets to adorn the brows of | 
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